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| THE MONTH. | 
Tax refusal of the Bishop of Manghestet to institute Mr. Cowgill into the living | 


: of Miles Platting has elicited the sympathy of many influential persons connected 
} « With the Church of England. If Sir Percival Heywood brings the questior of his 

rights as patron in the case to a judicial decision, the results will be watched with - 

keen interest. They may be great or they may be small, but the principle that 

underlies the question is an important one, and of interest to every Church. 

A late article in the Record upon this subject concludes as follows: “itis said 

that he [the Bishop of Manchester] has usurped s power which plainly does not Sic 

belong to him. No one conversant with ecclesiastical law will admit this. The = °- | 

limits of the Bishop's discretion are not only narrow, but they are by no means ~ "a 

rigidly fixed, and until it is decided to the contrary, no one can blame the Bishop 

for claiming to possess a power which it is an outrage on common sense to imagine 

him to be without. We may, therefore, dismiss this notion from our consideration. 

The broad ground upon which the Bishop of Manchester relies is stated in the 

letter which he has written to Mr. Woods Tindall. The laws of the Church must _ 

be upheld. Attempts to change the law are one thing ; efforts to break the law, 

—~ quite another. Peace bought at the price of thé subversion of authority is not 

peace at all, it is anarchy. It is the duty of the rulers of the Church not to - 
surrender the reins of government because some of their clergy are lawless and 
disobedient, but to hold them all the more firmly, and to guard the integrity of 
the law without fear or favour. This appears to us, and we think will seem to 
most English Churchmen, to indicate a straightforward, intelligible line of sction, 
and one which, if consistently adopted by the rulers, will infuse confidence and 
courage into the ruled. But we must remember that it is not simply the fact of 
law-breaking, but the kind of law-breaking, which we have to consider. It is not 
merely that the Ritualists ignore the Church Oourts, but that they do so for the 
re-establishing the Mass, that makes the question of ‘ peace’ so momentous. 


scriptural truth, to declare that, while desiring to be true to the 


to the principles of their own sober and well-onsidered Reformation.’ . . . . 
There is an opportunity now for union amongst ldyal Churchmen of all parties 
which has never been, furnished before, and it will be our own fault if those who : 
being lost, are not adequately supported. The form which this support should 


— 


+ 


take requires consideration, and must depend to some extent on circumstances ; 
but it is emphatically the duty of all who are really true to the Reformation and 
Joyal to the Charéh to make their voice heard and their influence felt at the 


present crisis.” 


mass of poor population is to be overtaken and their spiritual needs provided for. 
On the ong hand, places of worship cannot be built fast enough to keep 

the increase of the people; and, on the other hand, the churches that 
in multitades of instances, very thinly attended. Thousands in all our large 
towns are growing up utterly alienated from all religion. Money is 

provide agencies for coping with this gigantic evil; but money, we believe, will 
always come, in fuller or scantier measure, wherever the success of the work gives 
assurance that the money will not be lost. Great religious movements win their 
first decisive victories from the spirit that animates them, and thus they attract 
though the efforts to solve it have been attended with some measure of encourag- 
ing suecess, Whatever accomplishes anything in that diruction deserves well of 
the whole Christian world. 


The deputation from various Missionary societies that waited on Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Derby, at the Colonial Office, drew attention to a very great evil 
which prevailed in the Pacific. They pointed out that the inhabitants of the 
New Hebrides were being carried off in a so-called labour traffic, which differs 
very little from a slave-trade. A great deal of misery was 


The excessive rainfall to whicli we alluded in our last number still con- 
tinues, and fresh accounts come in daily of damage to life and property. It is 
pitiable to think of the widespreed misery and ruin caused by the floods in so 
many places. A lady correspondent informs us that, “ from Cologne to Carlsruhe 
alone, 12,000 people are without covering or support.” She suggests that an 
appeal should be made to the Christian public to raise £10,000 or £20,000 at once 
for these poor Germans, towards which she and her brother will give £10. The 


_ Treasurer or Secretaries of the Evangelical Alliance will be vary glad to receive 


any contributions that may be sent for this purpose. The case is one of immediate 
and pressing urgency. 


The paper on“ Church Work,” reed by Mr. Hubbard, u.x., at the London 
Diocesan Conference, touches on « question which presses sorely on the heart of 
earnest Christians in every Church—namely, by what means the ever-growing 
there was even some fear that the islands might become depopulated. We trust 
our Government will be able to take efficient measures to check the evil. If 
British protection could be extended to that region, the same beneficial effects 
would follow as are witnessed. at Fiji, where the Gospel has changed the most 
degraded savages into a peaceable, enlightened, and thriving community. 

a 

, Ox the 15th of November, 1878, the Ville du Havre sailed from New York, 

great meeting of the Evangelical Alliance which had been held in N. York in 
October. After seven days of the voyage homeward had been accomplished, 
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the sleepers at an early hour of the night, and in a few 
id vessel went down in mid-ocean with almost t..- whole of her 
had been struck by the Loch Earn, which was so much 
that she also foundered a few days later. Among thehandfal - 
from the Ville du Havre were three of the foreign delegates, one 
however, shortly afterwards died from the effects of the exposure and 


- been so vividly described that we find it comparatively easy to transport ourselves 
in_imegination to those remote periods and distant places. An element of fiction 
is sometimes used as the readiest vehicle for conveying such information in a clear 
and lively manner, and to this we do not object, provided the fancy is not allowed 
to tamper with the actual facts, and is not suffered to add any of its own poor 
embellishments to the majestic forms of those Whose simple record has been left 
us by the pen cf inspiration. From Professor Deliteset we have a little 


autobiographic character, for he says, “ It is s, piece of my own life, reflected in 
a historie mirror, but written for the glory of God and of His Christ.” op ; 


» 


Hodder and Stoughton. Emile Cook was the son of a Methodist minister in France, 
and became himself a minister in the same body. He was converted to God at 
nine years of age, and from that early date began to exercise a powerful religious 
influence on those around him. His labours im every place to which he was 
appointed were followed by a remarkable revival of ieligion, or by other evident 
tokens of power and blessing. During the calamitous war with Prussia, his 
heart burned with the warmest and purest patriotism for the country of his birth ; 
and during the siege of Paris by the German forces, and afterwards under the 
horrors of the Commune, he remained in Paris, caring for the wounded, and in 
every possible way trying to do good by spending freely of his means and strength = 
at no small cost of bodily strain and mental suffering. His firgt text when a 
student was, “ No man liveth to himself,” and he tock these words for the 
motto of his life, and mst fittingly are they inscribed on his tomb. The book is 
fall of varied inciden’, and is throughout bright and. exhilarating as well as 
stimulating and serio. 5. 

The natural and historic setting of the events of Holy Writ have of late years 
bulked largely in our literature. The scenery of sacred lands, the manners of the 
time, and the procession of incidents which went on contemporaneously, have all 
This turn is given to the m tne 
miserable condition of the lepers in Jerusalem, for whom a noble German lady 
succeeded, in 1867, in opening an hospital called ‘‘ Jesus-hilfe” (Jesus-help), on a 
height adjoming the city westwards. The minute description of the Jewish 
customs and ritual of the period will make the book interesting to scholars. Dvr. 


From the same publishers we have ‘God's Light in Dark Clouds,” by Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler. It consists of a series of short addresses intended for 
desponding and bereaved. It is scriptural in its matter, sympathetic in its tone, 

- on vigorous in its illustrations, and direct and hemely in its ; @ little 
American in its off-hand style, ss compared with the quiet pathos of best 
English writers, but still a book fittei to be useful to for whom it been 


written. 


- as they may have opportunity. We have before us a volume of addresses of this 
nature, called « Stepping Stones to Higher Things,” by Captain Seton Churchill, 
published by Eliot Stock. They are warm and urgent, and we trust they will 
‘effect much good. 


HEALTH AND HOPE. 


A man attacked with ague passes from a shivering toa burning fit. For seme 
houge he feels chilled to his very marrow, as if englosed in ice, and then his veins ~ 
Seem. to run with liquid fire, as though he were being consumed alive. The 
1 are equally removed from the stable temperature of health. It-is incorrect to 
speak of the natural warmth of the body, when it enjoys the comfort of being hale 
and hearty, as though it were the mean between two extremes. The two so-called 
extremes are only alternative symptoms of the same distemper, and\both taken 
together stand at the opposite pole from the healthful condition of the frame. 
The one fit succeeds the other, without the sufferer passing through an intermediate 
stage of pleasant and wholesome warmth. That can only be gained by the disease 
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and a scale, that the literature of missions has attained to large pro- 
| portions. Besides the numerous periodicals that relate fresh intelligence, it has 
become nevessary to furnish compends giving the history of special enterprises in 
| particular Selds of labour. Miss E. R. Pitman has already wielded her pen 
effectively for this purpose, and has now added to her former volumes one on 
“Central Africa, Japan, and Fiji” (Hodder and Stoughton). These three 
localities are happily grouped together in regard to the degree of progress the 
good work has made in each respectively. In Central Africa it is just beginning ; 
in Japan it is further advanced ; while in Fiji the fruits of Christian enterprise | 
may be clearly perceived in the transformation of that dark den of cannibalism 
into a scene of civilization, purity, and well-being. The victory of the truth in 
one place is full of encouragement for the toilers in another, who are acting as 
pioneers in trying to force their way through the barriers that centuries of degra- | 
dation have piled up before them, for it is the sure presage that these cclossal 
forces of evil shall also in their turn be subdued by the beneficent power of the 
Gospel. The book is beautifully illustrated, as well as clearly and pleasingly 
written. 
The task of urging men to accept salvation and grow in holiness is, happily, 
not confined in our days to men who dedicate themselves to the sacred functions 
+ of the Christian ministry. It is seen that the harvest fields are great, and the 
labourers are all too few. Many occupying diversified positions in life, and 4 
- engaged in various professional avocations, acknowledge the call to speak a word 
| 
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being mastered, and its freezing and fiery manifestations both expelled. We shall 


The transition from one to the other is very“natural and easy—nay, they 
frequently co-exist at the same time in the self-same person. The man who will 
not be convinced by the most cogent evidence on one subject will believe any- 
thing on any or no evidence when another is in question. Why is this? Partly, | 
at least, because the same incapacity for estimating evidence aright leads him to 
reject the good and aco¢épi the weak. Both mistakes arise from.the same infirmity 
of judgment ; or if the real cause lies deeper, as it undoubtedly does, the judg- 
ment is weakened in its action by the underl).ag passions, and shows its want of | 
grasp and vigour by thé-¢wofold errors into which it falls; Even in the ancient | 
heathen world, it was remarked that when faith in their gods decayed, then the | 
most odious superstitions ran riot. When Rome had subdued the world, and set 


and magicians of every 
' name plied their nefarious deceitful arts with most success. 

of men and women swarmed over the whole world, i 

devilish aid to further any villainy that would bring them gain. Within the 

bounds of Christendom, superstition and scepticism have always played into each 


deserts. 
True faith in the Gospel is the opposite of both the unhealthy spiritual con- 
ditions we have noted. It is equally distinct from the deadly chill of infidelity 
and the false fire of superstition. Both of them recognize it as their common foe, 
and are always ready to unite their forces to do battle with it. They can give and 
take between themselves, for what is lost to-day may be won back to-morrow. 
But the Gospel, in its truth and power, is the antagonist they agree in dreading. 
Wherever that takes hold, they have to bid farewell to their pernicious influence. 
The simplicity of the faith as it is in Jesus is able to exercise a might which can 
put to flight these spirits of evil. Here alone is to be found the health of the 
soul and.the salvation of the world. Spiritual life has its root in sincere accept- 


very near each other. The very same thing lies st the besis of both. It has 
often been remarked, for instance, that scepticiam and credulity are closely allie 
up all the gods of the conquered nations in her Pantheon as equally worthy of 
divine honour, it was natural that all belief in them should give way. National 
religions perished in this confluence of deities on the banks of the.Tiber. To the 
haughty masters of the world religion became a mere political engine. The , 
Roman supported or persecuted this or that form of faith for reasons of state, but 
in his heart he was a sceptic. Then it was that sorcerers and necromancers 
other's hands. One of the Popes in the Middle Ages is recorded to have used 
the expression : ‘‘ Quantum profuit nobis haec fabula de Christo.” How much this 
fable concerning Christ has profited us! He only spoke plainly what many 
other ecclesiastics felt. They were infidels in ‘heart, while they enforced 
their system of superstition on the blinded and subject people. When 
men reject the truth, they fall under the strong delusion that makes them 
believe a lie. - As the priest became a Sadducee, so often the scoffer became 
the slave of the priest. A life of wild indulgence and reckless profanity 
has often ended in the most abject and miserable round of so-called religious 
performances. When vice has lost all her charms for her wretched and exhausted 
victim, she hands him over to the tender mercies of a heartless and cruel creed. 
© Some of the wickedest men who ever lived gave directions that they should be 
buried in the coarse gown and cowl of a monk, so that in tlie day of judgment 
_ they might pass muster unobserved, and make good their escape from their just 
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him further opportunity of being useful to his brethren in the faith. 


ance of the Seviour, and it is the experience of His grace, and that alone, whielr 
cam prove effective as the safeguard of the soul. The attacks of imfidelity are 


even although it was to enter into his reward. When Paul considered the question 
with himself, in his prison at Rome, as to whether he would rather choose to 
depart and be with Christ, or remain longer below, he felt that the only reason 
that could weigh in favour of his coctinuance in the flesh was that it would gi 


selves wish to diffuse blessing round them. Sometimes they feel disapointed that 
they seem to accomplish so little; and when the Jast moment comes, they are 
sorry to go without having something more to show as the fruit of their labour 
and proof of their fidelity. dt is a comforting thought, in such circumstances, to 
know that our usefulness does not always cease with the cessation of the breath. 
We die, but our work goes on ; nay, very frequently the best part of it takes place 


Wesley lives in the Connexion he founded, and its kindred offshoots. The spirit 
of the danntless Knox has never ceased to work in the brotherhood of Presby- 
‘terian churches. The mighty men of God who toiled and suffered and wrote in 


ploys of one of their number : “ And by it he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 


‘The biography of Henry Martyn has set many a heart on fire. Robert MacCheyne — 
did much while he lived, but far more by the story of his saintly life as told after 
he was gone. Hedley Vicars became a power for good by being cut off so young, 


= 
with the Baviout’s free forgivences, His spiritual tenchings, and His single claim 
to the obedience of His people. It is only by Gospel truth, held and preached 
| the power of « divine life, that the world can be delivered from the evils that 
oppress and threaten it. Controversy may be necessary in contending earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints ; legislation has been deemed expedient, 
: though it has in the main proved little better than a broken reed. But whatever 
these may effect, the hope of the Church and the world is bound up with the 
: proclamation of salvation, through the crucified and risen Redeemer, accompanied 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, to make it effective in producing genuine faith 
and holiness of heart and life. Whenever this takes place in any marked degree, 
the antagonistic forces of evil are compelled to give way. 
USEFULNESS AFTER DEATH. 
Tx Christian has often felt a pang of regret at parting from his work on earth, 
.  gmbition that has fired many a devoted heart. a 
| after we are laid in the dust. There are many forms and degrees of posthumous 
| influence. The great benefactors of mankind never lose their power to bless, but 
| rather, like a rolling river, it seems to gather strength as it flows on and on. 
| 
; 
Vngiand, ing Spiri aj uli Dreathes in the religior of the 
bY present day. Lather and Calvin, the master spirits of the Reformation, have so __ 
? powerfully affected the course of history, that their influence can never cease 
4 while the world shall last. Tliose holy men whose lives have been left on record 
by the pen of inspiration occupy a still more distinguished place of perennial 
| benediction. Of each of them. may the words be used which Holy Writ itself ! 
little directly have achidved a t deal h their i 6 


age 
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und leaving the touching tale of his faith and consecration to be related by bis 
sorrowing friends. In. cases like these the mystery of Providenee 
| _ solved. The regrets and questionings that surround death-bed of such as are 
schon away in the early promise of their ardent years, are hushed and rebuked 
hen the purpose of Him who disposer all events is thus made manifest, “ God 
seed either man’s work or bis own gifts,” yet He honours His instrument 
by swing His sham we they thm 
it seern good to by blessing their memory sfter He has taken them home to 
Himself. Boch biographies are like censers, holding within them living handfal 
of holy fre, and Kindling the flame in other hearts by their burning tonch. To 
such may we adapt the language of the post, and say : 
© Bo many nainds did gird their orbs with beams, 
Tho’ one did fling the fire ; 
Heaven flow’d upon the soul in many dreams 
° Of high desire.” 
: But what shall we say of the humble and obscure, who achieve no 
: work, leave no writings of their own, and have none to write their story foe 
Tho spend dheir days in the hidden round of unobtrusive 
familiar toil, and sink st last into » nameless grave? Can they 
from the thought that their usefulness may live after they are 
The poor mother brings up the three or four children, to provide 
and homely fare and decent, if coarse, attire, tasks her industy 
| to the utmost. Her pious training and her prayers sre not lost 
their effects im the hearts of those who go forth from her i 
their place and do their life-work in the fear of God. Through 
their lot, they hold fast the memory of their mother's piety, and | 
when little ones in turn grow up around their knees. 
to another the blessing passes on, and the prayers, 
seem registered in heaven, to be ever 
children’s children, and those that 
of choicest fruitage have 
and who shall say how far the 
devoted soul is a part of the 
world, and bequesth an element 
Gy touch. Only the Omniscient Eye can 
lam alone shall bring it all to light. 
appeared in “ Our Sisters in other Lands,” we extract the 
The arrival of boxes from the British and Foreign 
plete Bible was «matter of great interest to all. The New 
y years ago, and st intervals since then the Psalms and other 
was the first appearance of the long-waited-for comple 
planned to make a red-letter day of the occasion. 
| for it, and due notice was sent to the fourteen chief 
the out-stations belonging to each, and as many of the people 
ct the central stations on thet day, when, after s suiteble 
resented to the catechiats, and the next day the sale would 
Bile ig the engroming thas; they 
of venerable fathers of the mimion as they opened 
contents, was very touching.” 
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RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 
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and yet thet has been 
| | Churches have suffered « 
such as the following appl. 
“They are better Christ | 
: Some of our | | 
a of Corpor + 
having refused 
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THE LAW OF CHRIST AS APPLIED TO THE ORDINARY BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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MORAL AND SPIRITUAL DESEBTS. 
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progress of Christi-| The meeting was concluded with prayer. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN AUSTRIA 
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